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Merry Christmas 


@ This is the Christmas you dreamed about, 
the peace Christmas when the wonderful 
silence of the night would not be torn with 
mortar shells. 

This is the Christmas you hoped for, the 
Christmas you could celebrate out of the 
shadow of the war agony. 

This is the resplendent Christmas when 
finally the hopes of the last 8 or 10, or is it 
15, years were to come to Christmas freedom 
in the Christmas lights. 

This is the Christmas the sons and fathers 
and brothers were going to be home for. 

The Christmas of the first family reunion 
after the war, with presents for everyone 
under the tree and not in the mail addressed 
care of Army Post Office or Fleet Post Office. 

This may also be the Christmas your son 
won't come back, or your husband, or the 
little one’s father. 

This is the Christmas the mother on the 
Polish plains prayed for, a child dead at her 
feet of cold and hunger, another child at her 
breast with only a whimper of cold life in it. 

French mothers with hostage husbands in 
German camps consoled their children with 
promises of this peace Noél. 

Have you seen the pictures of the dead 
from China, of the famine-struck in India, 
of the displaced babies and mothers in 
France and Germany and Poland? 

This is the Christmas many never lived to 
see. And it is the Christmas which was the 
excuse for living when the world seemed to 
have turned to rubble and hunger and cold. 

When the bomber boys were sweating out 
their fifty missions, and the infantry Joes 
were slogging through Italy, when a guy 
wrapped a shelter half around him at Kiska, 


or when the dizziness hit a fellow at Guadal- 
canal, this Christmas and the life to follow 
would be at the back of their minds. 

What a Christmas this was going to be! 

Well, here it is, the first Christmas in the 
shadow of the perfected atomic bomb. 

It isn’t the kind of Christmas anyone 
thought would be the first Christmas of 
peace. It’s less than anyone promised himself 
during the days of El Alamein, or Stalingrad, 
or Guadalcanal, or the Blitz. 

If we ever get home for Christmas—any 
Christmas—the guys would say, and they 
would leave the rest of the sentence unsaid, 
they would think it in their minds. 

Muscles and minds were tense, the pres- 
sure was to win the war, and then V-J Day 
came. The war was won, and somehow no 
one seemed to know how to go about taking 
hold of the peace. 

Don’t look at the prime ministers and the 
foreign ministers and ask if they have failed. 
Ask yourself if you have failed. 

If you and yours have survived are you 
prayerful and grateful ? 

If one of yours has not survived, is there 
anything of dedication in the way you live 
so that you give meaning to his death by 
your life? 

Are you remembering now that during the 
worst year of war, if you stayed in the States, 
you weren't hungry ? 

Someone once said he could never be free 
so long as one person was unjustly im- 
prisoned. 

So long as there are children dying of 
starvation, and people unfed, a person should 
have conscience pangs when he sits down to 
eat a meal as it is served in this land of ours. 





And when someone tries to shrug off youl, 
sympathies for the starving around the wor\f: C 
with a remark about the British or the Ryt 
sians or the French, or the Dutch, or event!? ..- 
Germans or the Japanese, remember that tht fram 
food going out from America is not going are le 
be eaten by those who are. responsible for ti 
policies you think of when you say Britig! 
or Russian or German, the food is going fy 
tousle heads like the kids you run off to be And 
at night. | 850,000 


So where do you come to, this Christma! i aalinn 


Day, this first peace yule that seemed gf 9 th 
bright and far away in the dark bitter days! present 


@ Once 
New Y« 


The war is over and you are working fewe: wend , 
hours a week, maybe 40 instead of 48 or 50 oo 
Sh se Tal ee '_consumé¢ 
the pressure is easier in the factory, or on th)< 
farm, or in the office. a. 
= : ' »ractical 
The peace gave you extra time, what | , 
: ae se + Const 
you giving the peace: i 
| school y 
Perhaps you owe the peace 4 hours a we | t i aad 
hd e: 
say. 
Say he deaf 
Maybe you owe the peace 4 hours aw! *3und o 
in which to cultivate your citizenship — , g. Y 
your neighborliness. sht at 
The peace might be saved if you with yw! -1e nam 
neighbors tried to master some understandi On tl 
of what the atomic bomb means, of whati vughly i 
conversion means to farmers and city peox — =, conf rc 
Four hours of citizenship and neighborline standa 
and perhaps the schools could be improve pinched 
in your community. There could be scho “Whi 
lunches for the kids who need them. Ther teacher ¢ 
could be better medical care for children ar Ten t 


mothers in your county. Maybe with 4 hou}: the fanc 
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of citizenship a week you could work up a . snake oi 
effective committee that would help veteran “Let's 
make up the time they lost in the war, so the The < 
won't come back and get bitter over hoi into me. 
everyone they knew improved his _ statu, tentively 
while the veteran was at Guadalcanal, 0} = Qych! 
Okinawa, or Tarawa, or Kasserine Pass, 0} rashly ha 

Iceland, or the Aleutians. tain the 
A Merry Christmas, but in the namet) — Simila 
One who accepted His responsibility for t} bottles 
world, take your happiness in your hand a numbe 
accept your responsibility for the world jo know th 
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+ @ Once upon a time Henry Hudson explored 
| New York. 

And now young New Yorkers-—about 
850,000 of them enrolled in the city schools 
—are exploring consumer problems. 


+ Inthe minds of not a few educators, this 
‘ present-day exploration deserves a niche in 
"history along with the famous first cruise 


‘up the Hudson. For to New York's young 


consumer it’s not only the three R’s that 


a ty count. It’s understanding and using the 
nractical things that make up everyday life. 
—_ | ” Consumer education begins in the nursery 
+ school where 2-year-olds learn to recognize 
aed nd eat a balanced meal. In one school for 
he deaf are tots who have never heard the 
urs AW”) and of the words, milk, bread, orange, or 
nship g. Yet these tiny children are learning 
zht at the lunch table to identify and speak 
1 with yw -1e names of the foods required for health. 
lerstandi: On the other end of the scale an alert, 
of whatir. .ghly intelligent class of high school boys 
city peo  sconfronted with a pair of bottles. One is 
ghborline  standard-shaped container. The other is 
> improve pinched into an unfamiliar silhouette. 
| be scho “Which bottle contains more?’ asks the 
em. Ther teacher of a bright young hopeful. 
rildren ar)», Ten to one the lad answers glibly that 
ith 4 hour}: the fancy bottle contains more hand lotion, 
vork up a . snake oil, or what-have-you. 
Ip veteran “Let's find out,” says the teacher. 
war, sothe The contents of the bottles are poured 
over hoi, into measuring beakers, while the class at- 


his statuy 


lalcanal, e 


ne Pass, 0: 


1e name oi) 


lity for thy 


our hand 


tentively awaits the result. 

Ouch! It’s quite a shock to the boy who 
rashly hazarded a guess, for both bottles con- 
tain the same amount of liquid. 

Similar demonstrations are conducted with 
bottles of various shapes and sizes. After 
a number of mistakes, by pupils who usually 


world jo" know the answers, the class has learned a 


UD 


— 


Committee 
ypies may 5 
inting Off 
cents a ye 
cepted in pi 


lesson: Always read the label. 

Higher grade children in most elemen- 
tary schools learn how to choose a balanced 
meal in a cafeteria—and why the “Basic 7” 
foods should be included in the diet. 

They compare the cost and nutritional 
value of a 15-cent Victory special plate sold 
in the school lunchroom with a candy bar, 
hot dog, and soda pop, picked up from a 
street vendor. With that sort of instruction 
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Zrom kindergarten through high school, New York school children 
learning the alphabet of using and buying. 


it’s not surprising that Junior high school stu- 
dents bought 4 1/, million school lunches in 
1944 as compared with 2 1/, million in 1940! 

Traditionally consumer education courses 
in many cities are strictly buying courses, 
with an accent on “Buyer Beware.”” Not so 
in the New York City schools where the 
school authorities have taken a broader view. 
Their idea is this: 


Consumers aren’t mere buyers. Something 
important goes before the buying. Some- 
thing very important follows. Smart buying 
links the two stories. So, sound consumer 
education will get the pupils to see the 
whole picture. Furthermore, pupils are con- 
sumers of lots of things they never buy and 
never will buy—democracy, social wealth, 
and the home spirit. These things, too, they 
have to learn to use wisely. 

This broader idea has changed consumer 
education from a specialized course that a 
pupil might or might not take to something 
that the whole curriculum is responsible for. 
All education—science, history, economics, 


business education, home economics, English, 
arithmetic—must serve the consumer. 

Training in buying skills comes last— 
among children in the upper grades. That's 
because development of healthy tastes and 
sound principles for making choices is basic 
to wise buying. 

The junior consumer is faced with choices 
—such important choices as whether to buy 
an ice cream cone with his nickel or to put 
it in a slot machine. That isn’t high finance 
from a grown-up’s point of view but it’s 
important to junior’s present and future hap- 


piness. It’s consumer education. 


What form consumer instruction takes in 
a particular school or classroom depends on 
the individual needs of the pupils—and the 
ingenuity of teachers and principal. News 
releases going out from the office of the 
Superintendent of Schools, John E. Wade, 
give suggestions and reports on important 
But 
the individual schools and teachers are free 


developments in the consumer field. 


to fit their teaching to the local situation. 
This has led to a wide variety of projects in 
the 734 schools of New York's five boroughs. 

Needs vary greatly between prosperous 
areas—between slow and 


and low-income 


fast classes. 


Thus a “consumer goods’ class of fairly 


advanced boys and girls in a middle income 
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Modern arithmetic: Price ceiling for Grade A veal rib roast is 41 cents a pound. If the 
scales say 2 pounds, 3 ounces, how much should we pay? 
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life stuff, complete to professional caps. 


district in Queens undertook a project of 
furniture selection. They studied the prob- 
lem of furniture buying from the standpoint 
of quality, taste, and comfort. For home 
work they inspected the family furniture to 
see if it measured up to quality standards. 

Such a project had a personal interest for 
these children, many of whose parents were 
likely to be in the market for furniture as 
soon as postwar reconversion puts a wide 
variety of merchandise on the market. As 
potential furniture buyers, pupils were inter- 
ested in classroom tests to show the tensile 
strength of various upholstery materials. In- 
dustriously they figured out the thread count 
of different fabrics. 

Much more to the purpose for an under- 
privileged group in a poor district, however, 
was instruction on how to buy material for 
a work apron. As this particular group had 
low I. Q.’s, they were taught to tell the dif- 
ference between sturdy and sleazy samples 
of material by simple pulling tests and by 
holding the cloth up to a strong light. 

Several years ago the consumer education 
office was asked to make some suggestions 
for a consumer program in a run-down 
neighborhood. Before making his recom- 
mendations, the supervisor talked with par- 
ents and pupils, circulated up and down 
through the streets and alleys of the school 
district. He went into the stores and even 
peeped into the garbage cans. Object: To 
see what kinds of consumer training were 
most needed in the community. 

What essential foods were absent from 
grocery store shelves—telltale evidence that 
many families weren’t buying the food neces- 
sary for a balanced diet? How much food 
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Nobody plays hooky from this food class.) Why? Well, it's real- 
Pupils buy the food, 
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was being wasted, as revealed by the garbage 
cans? How wisely was community property 
being used? Were the vacant lots being 
turned into catch-alls or gardens? 

Attention of teachers and pupils was 
directed to some of the community lacks as 
shown by this informal survey. 
thing it was found that the walls of many 
public and private buildings were defaced 
with chalk. 

A civics class investigated the situation. 


For one 


Did they want that kind of community ? 
What is involved in the proper ase of public 
property? Who pays the bills when public 
property is misused? 

After due consideration, the class decided 
on a clean-up campaign. 

Students are encouraged to make their 
own suggestions about consumer projects 
their class should emphasize. A number of 
schools have consumer wardens. 
student clubs which make it their business 
to spark plug consumer activities in the 
school. They meet once a week to pick out 
a topic to push. The push comes in a num- 
ber of ways, such as posting all the late in- 
formation they can find on the selected topic 
on the consumer bulletin board or display- 
ing it in the consumer library. Practically all 
New York schools incidentally have con- 
sumer bulletin boards, while perhaps 50 


These are 


have their own consumer libraries. 

Student groups work closely with their 
teachers, particularly the consumer counselor 
whose special job it is to work with the 
Superintendent's office in promoting con- 
sumer education. Sometimes the principal 
or teacher gets behind a particular project. 
Thus, the principal of a school in lower 


plan the meals, cook and serve them. Those carrots better b 
good and cheap because the books have to balance! 
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Manhattan recently assigned a room to ; 
school-wide project on World Friendshi' 
and Cooperation. Besides featuring th: 
United Nations Charter, this workroom wil 
have exhibits to show that American con 
sumers depend on other countries for many 
products which help make our daily living 
convenient and pleasant. Other exhibits 
will show the importance of world trade and 
why the prosperity of other countries is ¢- 
sential to the American consumer. 
Occasionally a project arouses so much 
interest in the community that the parents 
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take over. One parent group got so inter- 
ested in price control that it sent a delegate 
down to Washington to testify before a Con- 
gressional committee for the continuation of 
OPA. This, of course, was done on their 
own, not as official representatives of the 
school. But it’s an example of the keen 
interest which the consumer education pro- 
gram has aroused—not alone in the class 
room but in the community as well. 

Another evidence of widespread com- 
munity interest in consumer education is the 
large number of requests for speakers to ad: 
dress parent-teacher groups. So many tt 
quests poured in at one time that the vol: 
unteer speakers’ bureau wasn’t able to accept 
many of the invitations. 


During the last decade the trend in the} 


New York school has been to give more 
recognition to consumer needs of pupils. But 
progress in this direction was slow prior to 
the war. 
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Then came Pearl Harbor and the 
compelling need for everybody on the home 
front to do a good consumer job—to makt 
the best use of scarce supplies and to co 
operate in holding down prices. All hands 
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were needed. This served to focus atten- 
tion on young consumers. 

Cooking classes began spending less time 
on how to cook a lemon meringue pie for 
company. Instead they concerned them- 
selves with planning and making a low-cost, 

balanced meal for the family. 

Actual market conditions were taken into 
account in making these meal plans. When 
meat was hard to get and costly in money 
and points, future homemakers considered 
the merits of cheese dishes or omelets. They 
were taught to serve more cabbage or car- 
rots or peaches during the heavy marketing 
season—because prices are more favorable 
en and heavy buying at that time helps the 
armers and prevents waste of good foods. 

In the various shop classes for boys, too, 
ithe emphasis has been shifted from the idea 
fof the pupil as the producer of some gadget 
Tto take more account of his needs as a con- 
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Few boys who take up an electric wiring 
unit in shop will grow up to be electricians. 
‘Ah, but puttering with afi ailing doorbell 
until it rings once again, or repairing an 
electric lamp, that’s another matter! Be- 
cause he sees the usefulness of doing things 


for many 
ily living 
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trade and 
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round the home, the average boy is much 
ore apt to learn about electrical theory 
so muchfftom such a beginning than from any num- 


© parent er of beautiful charts. 


SO inter: 
delegatet!¢Pait shops where students can bring broken 


re a Con.ttlectric irons, mixers, and radios. 


A number of schools have even developed 


uation off 1 some subjects, such as the social sci- 
on theirlences, the role of the consumer is particu- 
s of the/@tly prominent. So it is fitting and proper 
the keenfthat the new economics syllabus, used by 
tion pro New York City teachers, salutes the con- 
he class.(Sumer as follows: ‘‘The consumer's welfare 
L is the ultimate goal of economic activity.” 
ad com-| Zhe syllabus then proceeds to suggest 
‘on is the(t¢aching units which present the various eco- 
ers to ad-fnomic problems from the viewpoint of the 
many ft user. Credit is taught not as a money and 
the vol (banking problem but from the angle of the 
to accept |2¥erage citizen who wants to borrow money. 
Where can he get the money for an emer- 
id in the}8°"°y? How would he go about getting 
ive more it? What interest would he have to pay 
upils. Bitj*t 4 bank? At a pawn shop? What pit- 
; prior t alls should the borrower avoid ? 

cand they While taking up the problem of ration- 
the home#!®8 and price control, pupils of a Brooklyn 
_to makepchool took over a district OPA price and 
ad to copttioning board for a day. Under supervi- 
All hands" of the board they passed on requests 
for gasoline and tires. From all accounts 
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The class watches in suspense until the sample of fabric rips. "Bang!" The cloth has a 
tensile strength of 70 in the warp, says the testing machine. 


the kids were very shrewd in judging the 
merits of applications. One applicant for 
an extra tire testified that he had driven a 
vast number of miles during the last gas- 
ration period. One boy looked over the ap- 
plication, did a little rapid arithmetic, and 
asked where the man got the extra gas to do 
so much traveling, since he hadn’t coupons 
enough to get any mileage like that 

Even in the biology classes the consumer 
takes a bow. One class of boys reads and 
analyzes advertising claims of various cure- 
alls and then investigates the scientific basis 
for the claims. A number of the boys have 
written to a company to ask for the evidence 
upon which its claims for curing pimples is 
based. To date they've received no answer. 
And so it goes. A myriad of consumer 
problems confront all of New York’s school 
kids, from nursery school through grade 12. 

Interest doesn’t follow any set pattern. 
Cooking classes are usually considered a 
girl’s domain. But up im one Harlem boys’ 
school, a food “shop” proved to be so popu- 
lar that it cured a number of chronic cases 
of truancy. 


The boys like the practical nature of the 
food shop, which operates like a regular 
restaurant and serves meals to the teachers. 
Pupils work in shifts, one 4-hour period a 
week, each taking a turn at working in the 


kitchen and in the dining room. So each 
pupil learns something about buying the 
food and preparing it—knowledge that 
many of the boys put to use at home be- 
cause both their parents work. Some of the 
class will eventually go into the food trades. 
But all of them are learning practical les- 


sons in wise buying, arithmetic, and meal 


‘planning. 


End of the war has not brought an end to 
consumer problems. Rather the postwar era 
has ushered in a whole new set of prob- 
lems. So New York’s junior consumers are 
staying on the job, studying what they can 
do as individual users and as citizens to 
make the most of the new day adawning. 

They are facing such questions as: 

Just how effective is DDT? What pre- 
cautions should be taken in using it? 

How can we combat the danger of infla- 
tion? 

Why is the city consumer concerned with 
fair prices to farmers? 

What about the new goods? 

Why do consumers have a stake in full 
employment ? 

Many and difficult are the problems which 
face consumers, young and old. But the 
alert, studious way New York school chil- 
dren afe setting out to learn the facts is a 
hopeful sign. 








If the allies who cooperated in the 
war are to achieve the most from co- 


operation in peace, we must all learn 
more about each other. Friendships 
may be started by expedient meetings 
of -people but they are built upon mu- 
tual knowledge, 

trust of each other. 


appreciation, and 


We consumers here in this country 
know 
purchasing power nor have all the 
commodities that a decent and health- 
ful standard of life require unless con- 
sumers in other parts of the world are 
also working toward a decent and 
healthful standard of living. The cause 
of consumers, and that means all of 


that we cannot maintain our 


interrelated and common 
world-wide cause. We must know 
about the problems of the daily lives 
of our neighbors in this closely knit 
modern world. The doings of the 
Russian farmers on the steppes of the 
Volga affect directly the income and 
well-being of the farmers in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. The findings in the 
laboratories of the British and the 
Russian and the French scientists con- 
tribute to and affect the work of gov- 
ernment and 
this country. And so again knowledge 
of the way other consumers of the 
world live is necessary to our consum- 


us, is an 


industrial scientists in 


ers here. 


The Consumers’ Guide has an ex- 
ceptional opportunity to report on life 
in Russia since V-E Day, as taken 
from an interview with Dr. Charles E. 
Kellogg, Chief of the Division of Soil 
Survey of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Dr. Kellogg, an 
equally keen observer of soils and peo- 
ple, was one of several American sct- 
entists who were recently invited to be 
guests of the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR at a jubilee session commem- 
orating the two hundred and twentieth 
anniversary of its founding. Dr. Kel- 
logg attended as a scientist and a pri- 
vate citizen. He carried a spade with 
which he dug into the Russian land 
wherever his plane, train, or motorcar 
paused. And he kept a sharp eye out 
for all that went on above the land. 








@ We have come out of the war with mil- 
lions of personal tragedies. We know what 
we went through during the war when mil- 
lions of us were still under the pall of the 
tragedies which war inevitably brings to in- 
dividuals and we have seen rapidly vanish 
the restrictions on commodities and can see 
on the very close horizon the end of ra- 
tioning. We look ahead, making the stern 
readjustments which must be made before 
the gears shift into place and our lives take 
on the freedom for which we fought. 

So let's look at our ally Russia as re- 
ported by Dr. Kellogg. Let's see what she 
has been through and how she is getting 
along. How do the people look? Do they 
appear healthy and well-fed? Are they 
stunned and beaten by the occupation of 
their country and the siege of their cities? 
How are their clothes? What is in their 
shops? Do they have money to buy with? 
How about their recreation? 

Let’s start with how the war hit them. 
Charles Kellogg visited Leningrad. His in- 
terpreter there had, during the siege, lost 
her family. They had died from shells and 
starvation and pure fatigue, as well as hold- 





























A report on Russia 


Collective farmers study the germination of wheat in their cottage laboratory." 





ing out against a siege that reduced the po 





lation of the city to 10 percent of j 
She had lived throug 





formidable size. 





the months of the siege through one bj 





winter on two slices of bread a day. 





was her wartime ration. Nothing else. 

As we emerge from the war so are 
allies, the Russians, coming out of it j 
better shape than that in which they exi 
during the siege. Today the people of 
ingrad are getting more than two slices ¢ 
bread. But it will be a long time befo 









they catch up to our wartime rations. Brej Planting t 


and potatoes are the sustaining foods tod: 
and these are rationed—strictly. 


Fats aij equal to | 


oils are so scarce that they are allowed § works in 
small quantities only to those who need th jabor, TI 
food to rebuild the basic industries of ti more ratio 


country. Milk—what there is of it—gogp 


The pri 


to the babies, nursing mothers, and childres) modities a 
Shoes, clothes, and food are all rationed ul} duce. Th 


der a complicated system. There are manj rated gets 
different kinds of tickets. The amount 04 the price 
get depends upon the size of your family, th? man or 
kind of work you do, how well you do i work gets 
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equal to those of the housewife who also 
f works in a factory, office, or at common 
need th Jabor. The laborer who produces more gets 
ies of ti} more ration tickets. 
f it—go§ The prices that people pay for their com- 
! a modities are also based upon what they pro- 
tioned un} duce. The brave soldier who has been deco- 
are Many rated gets a reduction of a percentage of 
nount Yos the price of food or clothes. The worker, 
family, th? man or woman, who turns out excellent 
you doi} work gets not only more ration stamps but 
wife doe also a lower price. 
d that 4% This is done only in the expensive stores. 
| These are stores outside the ration ones 
where luxuries can be procured for a price 
( with no ration tickets. Here an apple may 
' be had for $2, a chocolate bar for $20. 
» Women work on an equal with men. Dr. 
Kellogg saw a repair job being done on the 
street in front of his hotel. The majority 
of the laborers were women. Repair work 
on the hotel was done by a company of sol- 
diers, of which one-third were women. The 
same thing prevailed in many factories, in 
mines, and on farms. 








In addition to ration 
and price concessions, heroes of labor and 
of war get many other privileges that range 
from priorities on apartments and dwellings 
to firsts on theater and sport events. 

Most of the people are drably dressed. 
Their clothes are patched and mended over 
® and over again. The scarcity of fabrics is 
indicated by the knitted things worn by a 
large number of women. There’s no oppor- 
tunity for diversification of style. 
man has a good sweater—a new one—she 
will wear it to the most formal dinner and 
feel right smartly dressed in it. It looked 
to Dr. Kellogg like these shortages of con- 
sumer goods would not be measurably re- 
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lieved in the near future. That does not 
mean that the Russian nation is not recon- 
verting its production from war to peace as 
fast as possible. It is. But the first use of 
the bulk of the production capacity will be 
made to build the machines for the making 
of basic industry which the Soviets believe 
must be established before consumer goods 
can be made. 

Steel will go first to repair the war-devas- 
tated rail systems, to make trucks and trac- 
tors in order that more food can be grown 
and transported. Basic chemicals will go for 
fertilizers and other uses incident to build- 
ing machinery that may later produce the 
nylon stockings, the cosmetics, and the trim 
clothes to which the Russian women all look 
forward to having. 

Cities must be rebuilt. The destruction 
wrought by the mighty siege of Leningrad 
must be repaired. 

At first glance, Dr. Kellogg said it would 
appear that the central part of Leningrad 
suffered little damage, but a careful look re- 
vealed that many buildings were badly hurt 
inside. Many were completely gutted though 
the outside walls still stand. Broken win- 
dows were replaced with boards. Fresh 
plaster and paint are needed to cover the 
camouflage painted on the buildings. Here, 
again, first things are being done first. The 
great steel factory on the edge of the city 
which remained in operation despite 70,000 
bomb hits is being put on a prewar basis 
first. Beyond the factory and into the sub- 
urbs there is nothing but complete ruin. The 
land is worse than ruined since it will take 
months or even years to remove the mines 
and get the rubbish cleaned away. 

Even the museum at Peterhof, the palace 


A new Soviet collective farm village. 
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of the czar that founded the city, is wrecked. 
The Germans took the trouble to put ex- 
plosives in the pipes that fed the world- 
famed fountains in order to complete their 
annihilation of the palace. 

Along the road from Moscow into Lenin- 
grad he saw town site after town site where 
the whole cities and villages had been com- 
pletely obliterated. But where the cities are 
intact the Soviets are making the best of 
them. Dr. Kellogg reports that the condi- 
tion of the ordinary streets of the cities, some 
asphalt and some cobblestone, amazed him. 
They were so clean. People don’t throw 
cigarette butts, matches, or old newspapers 
on the streets. The same orderliness pre- 
He didn’t find 
out how they managed this, but one citizen 
told him that if one doesn’t throw rubbish 
on the floor at home he doesn’t throw it on 


vails in the subway stations. 


the floor of a subway car or on the street. 
There is little decoration of the city for 
the sake of decorations, but victory gardens 
grow on all of the available land not used 
for streets and buildings. There are little 
ones, big ones, and all shapes and sizes, 
taking up every bit of available ground. 
Despite the fact that the bulk of the ma- 
terials and labor is being used to build capi- 
tal goods, the entertainment industry gets 
its share of materials and facilities. The 
Russians like motion pictures as well as we 
do and they have many theaters which are 
always crowded. Attendance is not ra- 
tioned but all seats are reserved and tickets 
must be obtained in advance. The Russians’ 
love of the theater and the recggnition of its 
big part as a morale builder are evidenced 
by its development in Novosibirsk in distant 
Siberia. Here Dr. Kellogg found seven the- 
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Heavy industry is needed by Russia to 
make tractors, cars, and railways. 


aters and a beautiful new opera house built 
during the war. 

Babies get priorities, too. Because of the 
large percentage of the Russian women who 
have been called into industry and farming 
the care of the children on a vast scale be- 
came important. The day nurseries where 
they are fed, where they play and have their 
naps, which Dr. Kellogg observed, were 
clean and well organized. And in the swarm- 
ing crowded railway stations ample space ts 
set aside for rooms for nurseries and sleep- 
ing quarters for mothers with small children 
who must make the long wait for trains. 

Russian agriculture was severely affected 
by the ravages of war. Thousands of square 
miles of land which was fought over be- 
tween the borders of Stalingrad and Moscow 
were completely devastated. Buildings and 
livestock were destroyed and farmers killed. 
And on all lands there were shortages of 
machinery and labor. 

Although women have always worked a 
great deal on the Russian farms, Dr. Kellogg 
found that they carried a far greater burden 
of farm work during the war. On one small 
»collective farm of 280 families which he 
visited, he found that over 300 of the young 
men and about 75 of the young women had 
Others went to the 
cities to take jobs in industry. Of the 325 
workers left when he saw the farm, most 


gone into the army. 


of them were women. 

There are two kinds of farms in Russia. 
The collective farm and the state farm. 
They both differ widely from our way of 





The Russian farm with the ex- 
ception of a few individually owned plots 
was always built around the village. 
the peasants lived and from the village they 
went to their fields. The bulk of the land 
was farmed for the landowner, but each 
peasant was given a strip of land. The strips 
were marked off by edges of weeds and 
grass. 


farm life. 


Here 


In line with variations in the type of 
soil, one peasant might have a strip of land 
3 miles from the village and another 6 miles 
away. This stripping not only kept much 
land out of cultivation but precluded the use 
of any modern farm machinery. When the 
collective farms were established the village 
life was maintained. The land was owned 
by the village and all of its members worked 
the soil and shared in the total yield. The 
farm is operated by a manager and a com- 
mittee which the people select from among 
themselves. The committee and the man- 
ager work out the detailed plans for the 
operation within a general framework sup- 
plied them by the district authorities. 

The state farms, not nearly so common as 
the collective farms, are operated like a gov- 
ernment corporation. Some of the land ap- 
propriated by the government at the time of 
the Revolution is used. Some of these farms 
run to 760,000 acres. Here the farmers are 
paid a wage and live in modern villages 
from which they go out to the fields and 
work like they were employed in a factory. 
They compare to our corporation-operated 
farms here except the manager is employed 
by a government agency instead of by a pri- 
vate citizen or board of directors, and the 
workers share a bonus in produce above their 
wages if production exceeds the quota. 

Agricultural sciences along with all other 
sciences have been at work during the war 
and are hard at it now, finding facts that will 
advance the agriculture of the country. 
Throughout the war Soviet science was bal- 
anced between fundamental science and ap- 
plied science. Many nations, during the war, 
sacrificed much of their pure science work 
for an accelerated application of the princi- 
Russia, however, con- 
Dr. Kel- 
logg reported visiting an agricultural labora- 


ples already known. 
tinued her fundamental research. 


tory on an experimental farm where the 
scientists remained on duty despite the fact 
that bombs were blowing up a village a few 
hundred yards away. In agriculture enor- 
mous efforts are being made to develop new 
and hardier types of fruits and vegetables 
and cereals to be adapted to the soils and 


climate of Siberia. Intensive work is under 


apparent everywhere I went.” 


way in all phases of applied soil science 
reclamation of salty soils, improved tech. 
niques of irrigation, more effective fertiliza.f 
tion and erosion control. But in addition to| 
this applied scientific work a continuation} 
of strong programs in fundamental soil gcj.} 
ence is supported. 

Work is being done in the Yakut distri 
of Siberia where agriculture, if it is to be 
advanced, must adapt itself to a special en. 
vironment. Dr. Kellogg says they are de. 
veloping crop and livestock production in g 
region so cold that the subsoil is ever frozen 
and where the summer days and the winter 
nights are almost continuous. 

Different methods must be used to con. 
struct roads and buildings on such soil, 
Drainage and water supply problems are un- 
There. 
fore, the Soviets are approaching the solu. 
tion of these difficulties through the efforts 
of their scientists. 


like those of Europe and America. 


Dr. Kellogg points out! 
that in the special branch of soil science the 
Russians have had a forward place of lead. 
ership for many years. In fact he says that 
one could say that modern soil science origi- 
nated in Russia. The exchange of views 
between our scientists and the Soviet scien-| 
tists can do much to help both countries de. 
velop their agriculture. 

He said that the radio and papers had 
informed the people of the visit of the scien- ' 
tists and that Americans were among them. 
Let Dr. Kellogg tell the incident: 

‘Apparently they were ready for us. As) 
I stepped off the train to stretch my legs for! 
a few minutes, an elderly lady from the state | 





farm nearby came up to me, modestly, with 
a gift of wild flowers. She told me how the} 
Germans had destroyed all their livestock 
and buildings, and how the American aid} 
came just in time to save them from death, 
or worse. She cried a little in the telling, | 
but held up her head again to say, a bit} 
proudly, how they were building all over 
again, new. The wild flowers she wanted 
to give to an American—to some American 
as a symbol of her gratefulness. 
“Hardly had she finished when a wounded 
soldier presented me with an ash tray he had | 
The cup came 
from the base of the shell and supports 2 


made from a German shell. 


central standard topped by the star of the| 
Soviet Union. His gift was a token of grat 
tude for American war materials that helped 
him drive the invaders back. 

“The enormous good will of the people of 
the Soviet Union toward Americans seemed 
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Short sweetening 


@ Our first peacetime Christmas in 4 years 
will be sweet in many ways—but not with 
very much candy. We'll have less this year 
than we've ever had—except perhaps for 
chocolate bars turned back by the Army. 
Manufacturers have had only 50 percent of 
their prewar quotas of sugar to work with 
for civilians in the last quarter of 1945. And 
you all know how far your Stamp 38 has to 
20, without counting on it for home-made 
And just to add a last straw there 
Unseason- 


candy. 
will even be less maple sugar. 
ably warm weather last March was one of the 
main reasons for this. 

Even so, Christmas must have its sweet- 
ening in one form or another and there are 
several ways to get it. 

First of all there will be some commercial 
candy. You'll probably have to stand in line 
for it, as you well know. Candy makers 
busy with Uncle Sam’s orders have had their 
troubles with civilian orders. Scarce sugar 
and shortening were the worst, of course, 
but they’ve had chocolate trouble, too. Ship- 
ments labeled ‘‘Cocoa’’ and “Chocolate Sub- 
stitutes,” seized by Food and Drug Admin- 
istration inspectors, were found to contain 
varying proportions of ground cocoa shells— 
a product which before the war was used 
for fertilizer. Very disconcerting to a candy 
man, who wants to use pure ingredients. 

Imports were not entirely satisfactory 
either, at first. In the early days of the war 
we began to import candy from some Latin 
American countries. Those countries had 
more sugar than we, and all their former ex- 
port outlets were cut off. At first they were 
not aware of our laws governing ingredients 
and factory conditions. 
nearly half of such export shipments the 
first year were detained either for unsanitary 


As a consequence, 


condition or because uncertified coal tar dyes 
had been used in bright-colored hard can- 
dies. Importers in the United States, with 
the Nation’s sweet tooth waiting to be sat- 
ised, hastily sent down our own certified 
coal tar dye colors, studied up on methods 
of improving sanitation. Result: The pro- 
portion of shipments detained declined no- 
ticeably. You can be reasonably sure that 
any hard candy you get, either domestic or 
imported, will be wholesome. 

The use of saccharine instead of sugar in 
candy never has been a threat to wholesome 
sweet eating, although it has been attempted 
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in bottled beverages—with prompt Federal 
seizure resulting. Not that saccharine itself 
isn't a perfectly legitimate product, but it has 
no food value and substituting it for a valu- 
able ingredient, such as sugar, constitutes 
adulteration, in violation of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act and also of 
many State food laws. If this use were not 
regulated saccharine might be used in numer- 
ous products, leading to its consumption in 
amounts bordering on what the scientists call 
“dangerous levels.” In addition to this, as 











Candy makers are working this year with 
50 percent of their prewar sugar quotas. 
Remember that when shopping is difficult. 


far as candy is concerned, saccharine does 
not give the consistency desired so it is a 
waste of other ingredients for the candy 
maker to experiment with it. 

Home-made candy is a great favorite both 
for its taste and for the fun of making it, 
and it can be managed with a little finagling. 
There are point-free molasses, honey, and 
corn sirup, all in fairly good supply. You 
may not find honey except in the country or 
in big city markets, but it can be found. It 
will be worth your while to do a little look- 
ing for honey, because there are many sugar- 
saving sweets to be made with it—honey 
popcorn balls, honey peanut clusters, and 
honeyed fruit strips, to mention just a few. 

As for molasses and corn sirup, most 
mothers and fathers can remember home- 
made molasses candy pulls as a special child- 





hood festivity, and nearly everyone knows 
how to use corn sirup as an important in- 
gredient in various kinds of confections. 
Dried fruits and nuts—walnuts, pecans, 
filberts—are in excellent supply this year. 
Traditional Christmas fare, they can be 
dressed up to take the place of candy. Dates, 
figs, prunes stuffed with nut meats and, if 
you can spare it, lightly rolled in sugar, are 
really epicurean tidbits. But to be specific, 
here are some recipes from the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 


Turkish paste: Soften 5 tablespoons gela- 
tin in 1/4, cup cold water for 5 minutes. 
Bring 4 cup hot water, 1 cup sugar, and 
1 cup honey to the boiling point. Add 14 
teaspoon salt and the softened gelatin. Stir 
until the gelatin has dissolved, and simmer 
for 20 minutes. Remove from the fire and 
when cool, add 1/, cup orange juice, 3 table- 
spoons lemon juice, and either a little green 
coloring and mint flavoring or red coloring 
and almond flavoring. Stir in 1 cup finely 
chopped nuts and allow mixture to stand 
until it begins to thicken. Stir again before 
pouring into a wet pan; have the layer of 
paste about 1 inch thick. Let stand over- 
night in a cool place. Dip a sharp knife 
into boiling water, cut the candy into cubes, 
and roll in powdered sugar. 


Fruit balls: Wash and dry 1 cup prunes 
and 11/, cups raisins. (If prunes are extra 
dry, Grind 
through meat chopper, using medium knife. 
Add 1/, cup chopped nut meats if desired. 
Mix well with 1 tablespoon lemon juice and 
a few grains salt. Make into balls, 1 rounded 
tablespoon mixture to a ball, and roll in 
Store in a tin box or tight jar. If 
available, other dried fruits—figs, apricots, 


soften water.) 


slightly in 


Sugar. 


or dates—may be substituted for part or all 
of the prunes or raisins. 
confection for children. 


This is a popular 


Popcorn balls or bars: Boil 1 cup corn 
sirup, 1 tablespoon vinegar, and 1/, teaspoon 
salt until the sirup hardens when dipped 
into cold water. Add 1 teaspoon vanilla. 
Pour while hot over 2 quarts freshly popped 
corn and 2 cups nut kernels; mix well. 
When cool enough to handle grease the 
hands and form into balls or place popcorn 
in a deep layer in a greased pan and cut in 
oblong pieces. When cold wrap in waxed 
paper. Any desired nuts may be added. 

































































How to infiltrate in the nursery 
when you come back from the wars. 


@ When Oh Happy Happy Day came at 
last, I practically ran 500 miles on my way 
home to stump the little girl with the ques- 
tion, “Guess who is getting out of the 
Army ?” 

Who is getting out of the Army, she 
asked. Daddy, I said, and then when I 
went upstairs to tell my wife, I looked out 
the window and there I saw my little girl 
spreading the news. She told Billy Chase, 
and Nancy and Janey; she told the laundry- 
man, the men painting lines on the street, 
a neighbor who was mowing the lawn, and 
then she disappeared around a curve in the 
street still hawking her extra. 

I went on to the Separation Center and 
sweat out the processing, and came home 
again. Since then there have been a couple 
of times at least when I have thought how 
nice and quiet the Army was, and how 1 
really never imagined home would be like 
this when I used to sit around and bat the 
breeze about going home someday and get- 
ting to know the kid and drinking choco- 
late milk shakes and eating a hundred ham- 
burgers with everything. 

Personally, I plugged hard at being a 
pappy even while I was in the Army. I 
made a point of sending a post card or a 
letter or a present to my little girl as often 
as I could, every day, in fact when I was in 
the States. 

Men with whom I exchanged notes 
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thought that they weren't letter writers, but 
my own experience was that little kids are 
not literary critics. Their playmates are al- 
ways asking them if they have a daddy, and 
if they have a daddy why isn’t he home, and 
naturally any kind of evidence from daddy 
that he does exist is welcome. 

I would get news from my wife in her 
letters about the baby and I would rehash 
it and send it back in fabulous experiences. 
When my wife reported Jole suddenly 
woudn’t drink her orange juice, I sent a 
post card reporting an imaginary conversa- 
tion I had with a kangaroo. The kangaroo, 
I said, stopped me and asked me why Jole 
“You tell 
her,” the kangaroo said, ‘I wouldn't be able 
to jump if I didn’t drink my orange juice.” 
Two years later Jole asked me all about the 
kangaroo and how he drank his orange juice. 

Any little incident would be enough. I 
saw a native carrying a beautiful transparent 
yellow fish one day and wrote the baby, 
“Today daddy saw a bright yellow fish walk- 
ing up the street, ‘Does Jole have a yellow 
dress?” he asked daddy.” Just as I said, 
children are not literary critics, they are 
grateful for anything they get from their 
fabulous daddy. 

I tried sending presents too, but they 
didn’t work so well. No dress I bought 
ever fitted. 

By the time I did come home, however, 


wouldn't drink her orange juice. 


the little girl and I had something in com. | 


mon to go on. 


Believe me, though, the first weeks are 
rough and every father coming out of the 


Army ought to have a refresher course in | 


being a pappy. 
But there is no point in being frightened, 
Even if you should become a 30-year man 


oe 


in the Army you have to come home some- | 


time and get to know your kid. 
to do is to face the business and have it over 
with. The worst that can happen is that 


The thing 


your wife may bust you down to a Pfc in 


your own family. But then you can always 
win your stripes back because the Table of 
Organization for a family calls for a father 
and husband in the grade of Technical 


Sergeant, and I mean technical. 





Right off the bat when you come home 
with your yellow discharge badge on your 
left breast under your Distinguished Unit 
Citation, your wife is going to meet you with 
a screw driver and a hammer in her hand. 
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There is a screw out of the baby’s crib. The 
kitchen faucet is dripping. The baby scooter 
is missing 2 wheel. A chair is coming apart. 
Your wife has been telling the kids how 
daddy will fix everything when he comes 
home. Daddy will also take them to the zoo 
and the movies and to the steam shovel and 
the pier when he comes. Daddy, she has 
promised them, will also tell them what 
lightning and thunder are and why it rains. 

With a build-up like that the children are 
going to be as free and easy with you at first 
as a recruit is with a three-star general. 
Actually they are going to be so intimidated 
by daddy that they are going to be a disap- 
pointment to you. It will take them time to 
earn to stop stammering and to do their 
tricks when you are around. My child 
didn’t even dare speak out loud with me 
in the room at first. She would tug at her 
mommie’s dress and get her in another room 
to whisper her secrets. 

In the beginning you will get along a lot 
better if you get a briefing from your wife 
on the youngsters. If you don’t know the 
name of the little girl's doll, or the Indian 
Chief your little boy pretends to be, find out. 
Then start out with some easy question about 
Daisy Jane or Chief Bang Bang You're Dead. 
The children will think it’s wonderful you 
know about the doll or the Indian Chief. 

Maybe you expect the young ones to leap 
all over you like Ulysses’ dog the moment 
you see them. Don’t fool yourself. Best 
yuu can hope for, while they watch you fix- 
ing their toys or the household things that 
need repairing, is to get them to talking to 
you and to knowing you the way all kids get 
to know the milkman, the mailman, and the 
men who fix the road. 

You do well not to insist on affection and 
demonstrations in the beginning. That 
comes after you earn it. 

With the little baby it means you have 
to take a hand at feeding it and changing 
the diapers and rocking it to sleep. With 
the older children it means you have to give 
them baths and read them stories and take 
them to the zoo and to the 10-cent store and 
to the park. 

You are going to have to play kids’ games 
long past the time when you will be dog 
tired and yearning for a friendly beer at the 
PX. Whatever you do, don’t press. Little 
children are likely to resent an overeager 
beaver. 

It's work and a nuisance! Hopefully you 
decide to take your child to a movie. After 
2 minutes the little nuisance starts to whine 
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that he wants to go home. That serves you 
right. Before you can take your child to a 
movie you have to know pretty well what 
he is interested in. Then you have to see 
the movie and judge for yourself if the child 
will enjoy it. Personally 1 timed my en- 
trance into ‘‘Meet Me In St. Louis’’ to come 
in at the Halloween night scenes. It worked 
perfectly. But I went in and out of six 
other movies before I got the idea. 

Your infant is going to want you to read 
him stories. You probably fancy yourself 
leaning back in a chair with your pipe and 
your slippers and reading to the little tyke 
while he sits at your feet quietly. It doesn’t 
work out that way. In the beginning your 
child is going to be pretty bored with the 
stories you read until your wife tells you 
that you have to make little changes as you 
go along to fit the story to the child’s ex- 
perience. Of course, while you read, the 
baby is going to climb all over you and then 
probably wander off to do something else. 
You stop with relief. At that point you 
learn, with exasperation, that children don’t 
function like adults; they start to howl for 
you to continue. 

You ought to know, too, that children, 
when they get tired, get fussy and whine and 
cry. They are sometimes messy when they 
eat at the table with you, and they love to 
pat your face when their hands are sticky 
with jam or gravy or whatever other goo 
children get their hands into. 


If you have been properly briefed you 
won't be surprised, and you will remember 
not to keep the small fry up past their bed- 





time, to be sure to see that they get their 
naps. You will remember not to buy them 
candy or ice cream right before mealtime. 
You won't begin to think how ungrateful 
and careless children are when you see what 
they do to the toys you buy them if you 
don’t buy them everything they ask for the 
first few days you are home. 





The plain truth is, getting acquainted 
with your offspring is about as rough as 
the first six weeks of infantry basic. 

But being home with them, believe me, 
is a good deal once you have gotten ac- 
quainted. 

Just remember, don’t change the child’s 
routine. Hang around and be useful when- 
ever anything has to be done for him and 
then one evening at supper the little one 
is going to say, “Isn’t it wonderful, mommie, 
to have daddy home?” Then, brother, you've 
had it! 


By.a member of the Consumers’ Guide staff 
who has returned from military furlough. 





forests are to be saved. 


@ What do our forests mean to you—from 
the snow-laden Sitka spruce in the shadow 
of Mount McKinley to the vine-hung jungle 
trees of Puerto Rico? 

Now while the yule log burns in the grate 
and the fragrance of balsam fills the room 
we might well give the matter thought be- 
cause steadily our forests are deteriorating. 
Year by year, we're draining away more 
timber than we're growing. Much as if we 
were adding ten dollars a month to a bank 
account and drawing out twelve. We're 
not likely to stop such waste as a nation 
until we get excited about it as individuals. 

Our ancestors had no trouble understand- 
ing the relation of the forest to their every- 
day lives. From the forest they obtained the 
logs for their cabins, fuel for their fires, wild 
game for food, furs for warmth, dye for 
their linsey-woolsey, and water from the 
woodland spring. It was all a first-hand 
business, direct from forest to consumer who 
was also processor and manufacturer. 

We, on the other hand, buy or rent our 
homes or hire a contractor to build one, get 
our fuel from the fuel dealer, purchase our 
furs at the August fur sale and our food 
from the grocer, and turn on the tap for our 
water. What have we to do with the forests? 

It’s a long way around these days. All 
the same our forests run through the layers 
of our civilization and into the very roots 
of our existence. 

To begin with, the forests help to protect 
the soil and water needed to grow our food 
—in this way: Underground the trees send 
out a network of roots that curve and twist 
in all directions. These roots hold the soil 
within their meshes while the trees break 
the speed of the wind that would carry it off. 
The umbrella of foliage overhead breaks 
the fall of rain and snow and the spongy 
litter of leaves under the trees soaks it up. 
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Timber! 


The lumberjacks' cry of “danger—falling tree'' here sounds a 
warning of wasteful forestry practices that must be stopped if our 





So the water is absorbed in the earth, and 
soil is not washed away by a torrential run- 
off. In one case, scientists report that dur- 
ing a 27-inch rainfall on forested land only 
0.5 percent of water ran off and none of 
the soil eroded, whereas the same rainfall on 
land denuded of trees ran off in the amount 
of 62 percent, taking with it 34 tons of top- 
soil per acre. 

The forests also protect our water sup- 
plies. From a well-forested watershed, wood- 
land streams and rivers run sparkling and 
clear. In the spring of the year, the snows 
lying in the dim recesses of the trees melt 
slowly, and the spongy forest floor absorbs 
tremendous amounts of moisture. As a con- 
sequence the volume of water that runs off 
into the streams at one time is seldom enough 
In this 
At the 
same time they help to maintain the ground 
water supplies that feed our wells and 
springs. These are services of living trees. 


to cause destructive overflowing. 
way the forests help avert floods. 


Wood from the felled trees we use from 
cradle to coffin—in our homes, our furniture, 
our small sailing.craft, ofttimes in airplanes. 
We use paper made from wood pulp; rayon 
and movie film from cellulose; wood plas- 
tics; varnishes and paints from the trees; 
nuts and maple sirups and sugars from the 
maple groves. 

It’s in the woods that we hunt and fish 
It’s in the 
shelter of the forest that we learn about the 


and revive a work-weary morale. 


wild, woodsy things, both plant and animal. 

Why then do we give so little heed to the 
fate of our vast timberlands? Perhaps we 
consider it a job for the Government. 

Let's see what the Government is doing 
for the forests of our Nation. 

Back in 1891 the actual work of forest 
conservation began with the creation of for- 
est reserves, now known as national forests. 
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Harvest time—and a giant falls to make 
room for new growth. 


First of these was Shoshone National Forest 
in Wyoming. Today our national forests 
reach in a scattered pattern from Alaska to 
Puerto Rico, from the Great Lakes to the 
Deep South, from the New England States 
to the Rockies and beyond, including the 
chaparral-covered mountains of 
California. 


southern 


Within these public domains, the best that 
is known in forestry methods goes into prac- 
tice, underscored always by two principles: 
(1) That the national forests are for the 
permanent good of the whole people and 
not for the temporary benefit of any minor- 
ity; and (2) that the forest reserves are for 
use with only such restrictions as are neces- 
sary to keep the woodlands healthy and 
thriving, the scenic areas beautiful, and the 
waterways safe. 

Now, does not mean that 
trees are never chopped down. On the con- 


conservation 


trary, the Forest Service, our Government's 
agent, treats timber as a crop, allowing the 
harvest of trees when they are mature to 
make room for new growth. A forest officer 
marks the chosen trees in advance—all ac- 
cording to a plan that gives the amount, 
method, and order of cutting. And he 
marks with a paternal eye for the scenic 
curve, the historic pine or oak or redwood, 
and the watersheds that must be protected. 
This last is particularly important because 


so much of the water we drink comes from 
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the rains and snows that fall in forest-clad 
mountains and so many of our navigable 
rivers start in the timberlands. 

Always the forester leaves plenty of trees 
to furnish the new crop—much as a farmer 
keeps some of his cattle for breeding. Such, 
however, is not the case with all owners of 
private woodlands. 

Many of our national forests have come to 
us woefully devastated by indiscriminate 
cutting. You've seen such desolate lands 
with stumps like the chimneys of burned 
houses. ‘To thousands of these acres the 
Forest Service has given new life by re- 
stocking with seedlings grown in Govern- 
ment nurseries. 

Revitalizing overgrazed range lands in 
connection with the national forests is an- 
other part of the conservation program. 
Yearly 10 million domestic animals—sheep 
and goats, cattle, horses, and swine—graze 
on national forest ranges. 

The care of the forests is a job for fight- 
ers, what’s more—a job for warriors against 
plant diseases, destructive insects, and fire. 
Sometimes against the acts of man himself— 
for a fool with a match or an unquenched 
cigarette butt can do as much damage as 
lightning and dry winds. The Forest Service 
fights more than 10 thousand fires a year 
within our national forests alone. 

Perhaps you have climbed a lookout tower 
high on a mountain on a summer day and 
gazed down on masses of curly green through 
which the rivers run like silver threads and 
the lakes no bigger than a child’s pond 
gleam in the sun. There the lookout man 
keeps a sharp eye for the thin plume of 
smoke that means trouble in the timber- 
lands, that may spread death to trees and 
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Not this! Indiscriminate cutting lays waste our forest lands and 


litters ground with fire hazards. 
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plants, to deer and other woodland game. 
The lookout station is only one part of a 
vast array of fire-preventive and fire-fighting 
equipment. All our modern means of com- 
munication and transportation help in the 
battle. In the Pacific Northwest and north- 
ern Rocky Mountains when visibility is low, 
airplanes patrol the forest areas. When fire 
breaks out in inaccessible places, parachute 
fire-fighters or ‘‘smoke-jumpers,” as they are 
called, drop from planes, with their equip- 
ment coming down after them. 

Less dramatic but just as important is the 
fight against bark beetles, defoliating in- 
sects, and other pests—against pine blister 
rust and other plant diseases. Sometime, in 
a post office tucked away in a mountain town, 
you may see a poster cautioning all resi- 
dents to destroy their gooseberry and cur- 
rant bushes. Strangely enough, such de- 
struction is a part of forest conservation, for 
it’s the gooseberry and currant bushes that 
act as carriers of pine blister rust, a type of 
fungus growth that spreads only by pass- 
ing from bushes to the pine trees, never 
from pine to pine. In spite of great care, 
this blight has spread from Maine to 
Georgia, and westward to Minnesota, the 
northern Rockies, southern Washington, 
Oregon, and northern California. Poten- 
tially, in hard cash, pine blister rust could 
cause 300 million dollars’ worth of damage. 
That's one reason why it must be battled 
constantly with the help of every responsi- 
ble citizen. 

In many of these activities, the Federal 
Government works with the States, giving 
financial assistance, handing on the best 
information available in forest care and con- 
And through the States indivi- 











duals often benefit—sometimes very directly. 

Take, for example, the case of Willie 
Green, a resident of North Carolina. After 
a mill had been established in his community, 
Willie decided to sell his pine timber to 
the mill operator who offered him $750 for 
the entire stand, having estimated that he 
would get about 75 M board feet. That 
would have meant stripping the timberland. 
Willie consulted a project forester who rec- 
ommended cutting only the mature trees 
which he marked for him. Willie found 
he had 130 M board feet to sell and the 
transaction netted him $1,300. At the same 
time he had preserved a part of his crop for 
new growth and future use. 

In some way, all of us benefit by the re- 
search of the Forest Service. Devoted to 
research work are the twelve regional forest 
and range experiment stations which cor- 
respond roughly to the major forest types 
such as the pifion and fir forests of the 
southern Rockies and the spruce and pine 
stands of the White Mountains. Each sta- 
tion deals with the problems peculiar to its 
locality but always with the same aims: The 
greatest and best use and most efficient care 
of the forest and grazing lands. 

Then, in addition, the Federal Govern- 
ment has a Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., to which the forests of the 
whole country contribute different kinds of 
woods for experimentation. Again, the pur- 
pose that looms largest is use. How to use 
not only the woods but the component parts 
of wood—for example, cellulose, from 
which we get rayon, lacquers, cellophane, 
photographic films, gunpowder, and a long 
list of nitrate and acetate plastics. How to 


use woods difficult to season and work into 
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But this! Wise foresters keep a healthy stand to produce seed- 


lings; they harvest only trees mature enough to give good timber. 
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products, such as some of the hardwoods 
from lowlands and river bottoms. How to 
prolong the life and therefore the use of 
trees that furnish resins and turpentine since 
these trees must be wounded to extract their 
products and therefore may be made unfit 
for other uses if mistreated. How to 
strengthen woods to extend their uses. 


Out of this last type of experimentation 
came a product known as Compreg. In the 
first stages Compreg looks something like a 
foot-high Dagwood sandwich with alter- 
nating layers of veneer and resins. Then it’s 
compressed until it comes out a mere wafer 
by comparison—perhaps only 34-inch thick, 
but strong as steel. To show the strength of 
the Forest Products Laboratory 
took a thin sheet of it to the circus grounds, 
balanced it on four concrete blocks—one at 
each corner—and had an elephant perform 
on it by standing on his hind legs. A movie 
of the test showed no “‘giving’’ of the ma- 
terial. 


Compreg, 


All these aspects of conservation and re- 
search 





and many more besides—comprise 
the work of the Federal Government in 
stemming the loss of our timberlands. But 
even though the efforts seep into many 
States, counties, townships, and municipall- 
ties—the Government cannot save the tim- 
berlands of this Nation without the cooper- 
ation of the citizenry. 

Of the 630 million acres of forest land, 
434 million acres belong to individuals or 
commercial That means that 
more than half of our timberland in this 
country—and generally the best and most 
productive—could fall to 


companies. 


ruin through 
wasteful cutting, fire, or blight if carelessly 
handled or if quick money appealed more 
strongly to an owner than long-time earn- 
ings from a wisely managed timber stand. 

Is this, then, strictly the owner's business— 
whether he wastes or saves his timberlands ? 
Surely not when as Robert W. Chambers 
said: “When the forests go, the waters go, 
fish and game go, crops go, herds and flocks 
go, fertility departs. Gradually the age-old 
phantoms appear, stealthily one after an- 
other—flood, drought, fire, famine.” 

To prevent so far as possible just such 
disasters, some States have set up reasonable 
regulations of forestry practices that apply 
to all owners of timberland. Maryland's 
law, for example, requires that all persons 
owning 3 acres or more of forest land, re- 
frain from cutting immature timber except 
when it will improve the stand; keep a good 
growing stock and leave conditions favor- 
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Owners of private forest lands may often get help ine State project focaaba in judg. | 


ing maturity of trees and in gaging potential timber. 


able for growth; arrange for restocking the 
land after cutting if that is necessary to keep 
a thriving forest. Maryland further provides 
forestry boards and calls for local help to 
see that the rules are kept. 

Unfortunately, not all States have pushed 
forward in safeguarding the forests. Fed- 
would set the 
standards for forestry practice for the whole 
Nation all the States in 


adopting adequate timber conservation pro- 


eral legislation, if enacted, 


and would aid 


grams. In that way, Federal legislation could 
accomplish greater good in shorter time. 

Immediately the old bugaboo raises its 
head: Is this regimentation ? 

Well, we don’t think of it as regimenta- 
tion when a State requires the owner of a 
hotel to provide safe exits so that when any 
one of us spends a night there he will run 
no risk of being trapped by fire. By the 
same token, laws governing forestry prac- 
tices that so vitally affect our water sources, 
the control of floods, and the protection of 
the Nation’s timber supply 
scarcely be considered anything more than 
necessary precautions for the common good. 

As a matter of fact, industry and labor 
alike can profit by the widespread use of 
sound forestry practices. 


future can 


In the past, many 
places, such as Elizabeth, La., have been left 
stranded—made ghost towns—when the 
major industry, a large sawmill, ceased oper- 
ation because as one lumber trade journal 





reported, “The timber has been raked and 
scraped to the last available and _purchas- 


able tree.’ This needn’t happen. Under rea- 
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sonable controls, a lumbering industry may | 


continue year after year, the community de- | 


pendent on it for a living may go on thriv- 
ing, and merchants 


All mak- 


and the local farmers 
find daily outlets for their wares. 
ing for a healthy economy. 

Now, then, is there anything you can do 
as an individual—whether you live in coun- 
try, town, or city—to fight the loss of our 
forests ? 

Yes. Be extremely cautious about fires 
when you're passing through a forest—no 
flicking away lighted matches or cigarette 
butts; no leaving smoldering campfires to 
blow sparks into the underbrush. 

Then, you can encourage the development 
of public forests—lands bought and refor- 


ested by a town, village, county, municipal: ' 


[ 


— 


ity, school, hospital, church, or by the State | 


or the Nation. 

But above all, you can help by under- 
standing the relation of our timberlands to 
your own way of life. And by giving moral 
support to all measures that will preserve 
them for the common good. 

In return, all of us may then receive divi- 
dends in recreation for mind and body, com- 
munity interest and aliveness, new knowl- 
edge, new beauty, and the restoration of our 
priceless timberlands. 
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0G news letter 


That interests of consumers are to be given 


equal consideration with those of producers | 


was stressed throughout the Food and Agri- 
culture Conference in Quebec which ended 
on an optimistic note November |. More 
food and better distribution of that food to 
improve living standards throughout the 
world are among the objectives of the 43 
nations which are now members of FAO. 


Sir John Boyd Orr of Scotland was chosen 
FAO's first Director General for a term 
ending December 31, 1947. Washington, 
D. C., is to be the temporary seat of FAO, 
the permanent seat to be that of the United 
Nations Organization when it is established. 

At the closing session of the Conference, 
Howard R. Tolley, Chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, and vice chairman 
of a |5-member Executive Committee of 
FAO, said: "The reports of committees and 
commissions which we have adopted are a 
splendid foundation for FAO's work of see- 
ing to it that the world's consumers are 
better fed and the world's food and agricul- 
tural producers have their fair share of the 
good things of life. We are going home to 
tell our people. It is a story we are proud to 
tell them—the farm people and the city 
people alike." 

Total food available for civilians in | 946 will 
be considerably greater than in 1945, re- 
ports the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Average food consumption per capita is 
also expected to be larger than in 1945 and 
may exceed the high record of 1944, which 
was || percent above the prewar level of 
1935-39. All foods, however, will not be 
equally plentiful, at least in the early months 
of 1946. These foods include pork, the 
better grades of beef and veal, fats (par- 
ticularly butter) and oils, sugar, and canned 


fish. 

Most of the expected improvement in 
civilian food supplies next year stems from 
the sharp cutback in military food require- 
ments, which will drop to one-third or even 
one-fourth of the 1945 level. Exports and 
shipments of food in 1946 will continue 
large, assuming that satisfactory financial 
arrangements are completed. 

Plentiful supplies of most foods are in 
prospect for next year. 

Chicken and turkey are plentiful again. They 
were on the hard-to-get list for a long time, 
but now consumers can plan to serve turkey 
or chicken often—and be sure of getting it. 

As a matter of fact, there's more chicken 
and turkey available today than before the 
war. Because both of these birds are G.I. 
favorites, the Government asked producers 
to grow a lot of them. When the war ended 
military needs immediately dropped. Of 
course, the armed forces bought enough to 
meet their holiday needs, and they've also 
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decided te serve chicken often—but the 
"remainder" for civilians is still rather big. 
In fact, if this year's civilian turkey supply 
were divided evenly among every man, 
woman, and child in the United States, each 
of us would get about 5 pounds compared 
with 2.6 pounds before the war. And on 
chicken, the per capita consumption figures 
are 25 pounds for 1945, compared with an 
|8-pound prewar average. 

Turkey and chicken can be served hot or 
cold—for luncheon, dinner, or supper. They 
contain many important nutrients, including 
riboflavin, iron, thiamine, nicotinic acid, and 
body-building protein. 


Other foods in plentiful supply at the begin- 
ning of the new year will be carrots, cab- 
bage, dry peas, white potatoes, breakfast 
cereals, wheat flour, and soya flour, grits, 
and flakes. Topped beets are expected to 
be in heavy supply in most large markets of 
the Midwest and Northeast during this 
month. Production in New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania of beets for the fresh market is 
about 10 percent above that of last year. 
Fairly liberal supplies of Southern green 
beans may be available during this month. 
Pepper prospects are not rosy as the new 
year dawns. No immediate relief for the 
pepper shortage in this country is foreseen 
by the Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions. No supplies of pepper have been 
reported officially from the war-disrupted 
Dutch East Indies, which before the war 
furnished 95 percent of the world supply of 
this seasoning. 


From January through September 1945, 

1,792,000 pounds of black pepper were im- 
ported from India. This is only a sprinkling 
compared with imports before the war. In 
prewar years an average of about 60 million 
pounds of black pepper and white pepper 
was imported annually by the United States. 
Approximately 2 million pounds came from 
India and the remainder from the East 
Indies. 
Consumer demand for food products is 
expected to continue strong during 1946, 
according to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, despite a possible reduction in 
incomes as a result of the closing of war 
plants. The purchasing power of consumers, 
however, will not be affected as much as 
national income by the cutbacks from war 
production. Taxes have been reduced and 
this will leave a larger proportion of current 
incomes for consumers. 

The cutback in national expenditures for 
war materials is reducing national income, 
but by the middle of 1946, reconversion 
will have reached the point at which national 
production may begin to expand, with in- 
creasing employment. National income for 
the year may be reduced, says BAE, but 
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Government Agencies 


perhaps by not more than |5 percent from 
the high level of 1945. 

Essential low-cost clothes should soon be 
available in greater quantities as the result 
of steps taken by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration to speed up the flow of certain 
types of garments to retail stores to fill the 
apparel needs of veterans, their families, 
and others with limited incomes. 

The garments covered include several im- 
portant items of low-priced knit underwear 
and nightwear for men, women, children, 
and infants; cotton hosiery; men's and boys’ 
woven dress shirts, shorts, and pajamas; and 
men's handkerchiefs. Although the action is 
not restricted to cotton goods, items in the 
low-price ranges affected are most likely to 
be made of cotton. 

Manufacturers are permitted to increase 
their ceilings somewhat. But the net effect, 
the OPA says, will be a reduction in the level 
of average prices for consumers. There are 
two reasons for this: 

|. Manufacturers still will be subject to 
the Maximum Average Price order, which 
generally requires them not to exceed their 
1943 average prices. 

2. It will also encourage production of 
low-cost garments and bring savings to con- 
sumers, who otherwise would have to buy 
clothes in the more expensive lines. 
Self-service for cotton goods would permit 
customers in retail stores to make their own 
selections of sheets, pillowcases, towels, 
wash cloths, and maybe yard goods that 
have been standardized, packaged, and 
labeled. Homemakers then could have their 
selections checked and wrapped at a service 
desk in much the same way as they now do 
at many food markets. 

The feasibility of self-service for cotton 
goods is discussed by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics in a recent report. The 
Bureau points out that retail margins for 
cotton goods might be reduced substan- 
tially by simplified selling procedures to 
permit a greater degree of self-service by 
customers, similar to that so successfully in- 
stituted in the retail merchandising of foods. 
Nylon stockings will come back to the 
hosiery counters of retail stores at prices a 
fourth or more below 1942 ceilings, Price 
Administrator Chester Bowles announced. 

Prices for first-quality, full-fashioned ny- 
lons will range from 95 cents to $2.05, com- 
pared with the former range of $1.65 to 
$2.50 a pair. 

New marking rules will help consumers to 
get the quality they pay for. The marker 
will show the retail ceiling price in dollars 
and cents. It will also show whether any 
material besides nylon has gone into the 
stockings, how the hose were made in terms 
of gage and denier, and who made them. 
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Yes, We Have Some Bananas 

Whether or not the banana was the for- 
bidden fruit in the Garden of Eden, it is a 
favorite fruit of today. As all of us know, 
supplies were scarce during wartime. But 
they are becoming more plentiful now. Ship- 
ments are about a third larger than they 
were at this season last year. 

Bananas have always been shipped green 
and ripened in the dark by receivers here. 
During the war, however, consumers just 
wouldn’t wait for the fruit to ripen—they 
bought the bananas green. 
insist on buying bananas as soon as a ship- 


If you do not 


ment arrives, the receiver will ripen them as 
formerly. 
you! 


He will prefer it—and so will 


No Fluffy Ruffles 

Fluffy ruffles on women’s dresses are 
frowned on in official circles at this time be- 
cause ruffles and flounces and sweeping skirts 
require more material than plainer styles. 
Textiles are not plentiful enough to permit 
radical changes, in the way of increased 
yardage for dresses, from “‘basic’’ limita- 
tions which were put into effect in 1942 by 
WPB Order L-85. Therefore, women’s 
dress styles are to be restricted through the 
1946 spring season, according to the Civil- 
ian Production Administration (formerly 
the War Production Board). 
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Powder and Paint 

A little powder, a little paint, and other 
aids to make milady “look like what she 
ain't” are still to be had at protected prices. 
Yes, ceiling prices on cosmetics are still in 
effect. These prices will be protected during 
the Christmas buying season, says OPA, when 
prices might rise owing to competitive buy- 
ing by holiday shoppers. 


Was It Vanilla Then? 

Dolly Madison must give up the distinc- 
tion of being the first person to serve ice 
cream in America! New Orleans served the 
frozen delicacy in 1808, 4 years before Presi- 
dent Madison entered the White House, ac- 
cording to an advertisement of April 20, 
1808,-found by the executive director of the 
The ad 
“Ice cream may be had at the Coffee House 
every day between the hours of 12 and 9 
o'clock.” 


Louisiana State Museum. reads: 


Tomorrew’s House 

New and improved materials will help to 
make houses of tomorrow more comfortable 
to live in and more economical to keep up. 
Windows that close themselves when it rains, 
a floor covering that feels like rubber and 
wears like stone, and insulating material 
made of plastic foam are among improve- 
ments to be had in homes to come, says 
Alma H. Vallin, Construction Unit, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Wax from Colored Candles 

Wax that drips from Christmas candi 
onto your best tablecloth can make youy 
red in more ways than one. If red or other 
colored wax stains your table linen, 
away as much of the wax as possible with, 
dull knife. Place the stain between clean 
white blotters, cleansing tissues, or Paper 
towels, and press with a warm iron. Ch 
blotters when soiled. Finally, sponge with 
carbon tetrachloride or other grease solvent 


Safe Way 

Santa’s sleigh will be loaded heavily this 
year with Christmas gifts—from electric 
irons to refrigerators. If you help the ol 
Saint to unpack, and lift some heavy gifts 
from his sack, be sure you bend your knees 
not your back. Make the big muscles in keg 
and thigh do most of the work. There's? 
right way and a wrong way to use the mug 
cles when lifting a heavy load and if you 
follow the right way, there’s much less dat 
ger of strain. And a greater chance that you 
will have a Merry Christmas! 








LISTEN TO CONSUMER TIME 
Every Saturday—Coast te Coast 
over N. B, C, 12:15 p. m. EST 
11:15 a. m. CST 
10:15 a. m. MST 
9:15 a. m. PST 
Dramatizations, interviews, questions and answeil 


on consumer problems. Tune in. 
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